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NOON DISCOURSES. 
BY J. H. N. 
XV. 
SPECIAL PROVIDENCES. 

When we speak of special providences, let us 
see that we get the right meaning of that word 
special. It should not mean that God’s man- 
agement of things around us is peculiar, or 
that he affects and arranges affairs here and 
there in a special way, while other things are 
regarded as under the control of material laws. 
We discover God’s providences in a way that is 
special to us, because we are able to read them 
only in that special way. We see the hand of 
God in certain events, and our recognition of 
those events requires faith. Therefore we may 
properly call them special providences, because 
they are recognized by us in a special way, 
different from other events that we understand 
and recognize. But I suppose the truth is, 
not a sparrow falls to the ground without his 
notice, and all the hairs of our head are num- 
bered ; and so, whether we understand things 
or not, God’s providence is over and around 
us. In that sense it is not special, but gener- 
al and universal. 


Then there is another sense in which we 
ought to accept of every thing around us as 
constantly arranged by God. If we believe 
in the general principle that nothing happens 
without intention, this faith, whether we un- 
derstand things or not, will make us feel re- 
spectful toward whatever occurs. Now per- 
haps if you watch your own experience you 
will find that you are thankful for some things 
that come to pass, or happen to you ; and per- 
haps alittle cross about other things. I do 
not know but you will find that to be a’bad 
way of receiving things. Paul says, ‘‘ In every 
thing give thanks.’’ The next time any thing 
happens that tempts you to feel cross, why 
not bethink yourself of this principle, and ask 
whether it is not God that is approaching you ; 
and if it is, be respectful, whether you under- 
stand it or not. If it is God that is approach- 
ing you, be sure it is for some good, and that 
you had better yield him your attention and not 
quarrel with him. 

I think if we had faith enough we should 
meet all events that come to us as we would 
meet God, respectfully, cheerfully and thank- 
fully, instead of feeling cross, and thinking 





we are hardly dealt with in every thing. If 
this principle is true, that God arranges all 
things, then it is perfectly certain that there 
is a sense in which all things are good; and 
there is a sense in which we ought to be thank- 
ful for all things and meet them with cheer- 
fulness and respect. 

The particular thing that I am criticising 
takes place, I should say, in all cases where per- 
sons allow themselves to get cross and are 
worried and fretted by things that come to 
them. There may be a place for resistance 
and severe criticism in dealing with persons. 
There may be, under certain circumstances, 
cause for earnestness and strenuous contention 
with events around us. God’s inspiration may 
set us to work in a certain direction, and then 
his providence may present persons and things 
in opposition to us that require to be resisted 
with contention and severity. His inspiration 
and providence match each other. If he 
brings to us a person that isin a bad state 
and needs criticism, and, as it were, provokes 
criticism, and on the other side gives an in- 
spiration to criticise sharply, then the inspira- 
tion and providence match each other. But 
this is a very different thing from being cross. 
The trouble is, when a person approaches us 
in a bad, provoking spirit, instead of our having 
wisdom to deal with the case as God does, we 
are tempted to feel cross and think ourselves 
hardly used, and so grumble. 

For my part I am going to take all things 
as coming from God, and feel respectful toward 
them, let them come in any shape they may. 
“ Though he slay me, yet will I trust in him.” 


THE GREAT MOTHER CHURCH. 
XVI. é 

It is good for us to inquire how large the 
unit is that we are connected with. I think 
of our Community, and those that we partic- 
ularly have fellowship with in this visible world 
as only the merest point of the unit. You go 
back over the history of the world to Abraham’s 
time, and you will find reason to believe that 
there were multitudes, perhaps millions, of 
men and women who believed, and had more or 
less perception of God and his works. Their 
hearts went out toward him. We know that 
when Christ came at last, and was perfected 
so that he was fitted to be the center of 
faith for the whole Church, then all those men 
and women in the other world were gathered 
to him. 

Mr. Hamilton has compared the work of 
God, to building a house. Well, it is certain 
the house was not built till the corner-stone 
was laid. You can not begin to build a house 
at the top of the chimney and so work down ; 





you must begin with the corner-stone and work 
upward. Hence there was no house built till 
Christ came. Whatever was done before that, 
was in the way of preparing material ; ‘all of 
those who believed previous to that event were 
like loose timber and stone that were being 
gathered together and deposited where they 
would be handy. When Christ, the corner- 
stone, was ready, the building was put up and 
all this material was organized into a great 
unit. That is what was foretold as about to 
take place at the second coming. It is writ- 
ten, “ Then shall he send his angels, and shall 
gather together his elect from the four winds, 


,|from the uttermost part of the earth to the 


uttermost part of heaven.” We know that 


took place. The work commenced at Christ’s 
resurrection. The corner-stone was then laid, 


and many of those who slept arose at that 
time, and the prophets and apostles in the 
visible world were from that time being gath- 
ered together and organized into a union that 
never was tobe broken. It could be said 
from that time that there was a church, a build- 
ing, and that the material did not lie around 
loose as before. This gathering took place at 
the Second Coming, and within the lifetime of 
those who were living when Christ said that 
he would “ send his angels, and gather his elect 
from the four winds, from one end of. heaven 
to the other.” They were to gather in the 
timber that had been prepared and the stone 
that had been quarried in previous ages. 

So much we know of that unit. “We say 
we have connected ourselves with that church, 
for we have found the same precious faith that 
they had. We recognize Christ as the soul 
and center of that unit, and as the bégitining 
of unity with us. 


Now we may go on a little further. From 
the time of the Second Coming when, as it 


,| were, the connection with heaven was broken, 


there has been what is called a Christian 
church in the world. And again I say . there 
is no doubt that there have been mill 
of men and women in these eighteen hundred 
years past who have believed in God and had 
something of the same faith Abraham and the 
prophets had ; but we find no evidence in Scrip- 
ture or elsewhere that they were built into this 
first church, this great unit. On the contrary, it 
seems to me that God has been preparing 1 ma- 
terial during these past eighteen hundred y years 
and depositing it in preparation for another time 
of building. The work of building has Ning 
been going on these eighteen hundred | 

A few years ago we put up our Brie bous 
and made calculations that some time we 
should add a south wing. After we bad once 
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had our time of building we did not continue | 


to add a little constantly year by year. On 
the contrary we have waited and collectec 
funds and made preparation for the construc- 
tion.of another wing. When we feel that 
the time has come, and we have the means 
and material ready, we shall join another wing 
to this house. The time between these periods 
of building will have been one of preparation. 

Now, I understand that the last eighteen 
hundred years have been a time of prepara- 
tion, just as was the period before Christ came. 
And we are now coming down to the time 
when God is going to put on the other wing 
of the Church. At the first ingathering the 
last became first; we may therefore expect 
the same thing will happen now. Christ who 
was at the very end of the Jewish dispen- 
sation was made the head-centre of all that 
had gone before. He said to his disciples, 
‘Other men labored, and ye have entered 
into their labors. And here is that saying 
true, one soweth and another reapeth.” The 
patriarchs and prophets had sown, and the 
apostles reaped: they had labored, and the 
Primitive Church entered into their labors. 
Christ and the apostles and prophets of the 
Primitive Church, who were the last in the 
the order of time, became the foundations of 
the final building. The twelve apostles were 
to sit on twelve thrones, judging the twelve 
tribes of Israel, that is, judging the whole 
church that had existed before them. I don’t 
know why we should not expect that similar 
principles will govern in putting up the second 
wing; and if they do, the church that has 
the broadest faith now will be the foundation 
on which all the material that has accumulated 
during these last eighteen hundred years will 
be built up. 


Now if you ask why the modern churches 
have not discovered these truths, you may as 
well go back and ask why the believers in the 
Jewish nation did not discover the true gospel 
before Christ came. The great building-time 
of the Jewish dispensation, you must remem- 
ber, was in the last generation of that church. 
The last living generation was the highest and 
best, and the one that took precedence of all 
that went before ; the one on which all preced- 
ing ages were built in the final organization. 
The New Jerusalem is built on Christ and his 
apostles and all the believers in that Primitive 
Church. I don’t know why that principle 
should not hold in the Gentile church or dis- 
pensation. If there was at the time of the 
second coming a throwing down of the con- 
nection between the heavens and the Gentile 
church, then I should expect that things would 
go on again in a course of imperfect develop- 
ment; that there would be a long time of pre- 
paring material; and that the final building 
would take place when God should have raised 
up @ generation that would have faith enough 
to connect with all that he had done before.— 
I should expect the last generation of the 
Gentile dispensation would be the foundation 
of the church built out of the Gentile nations. 





A MILLENNIAL SERMON. 
I. 
66 HE earth is the Lord’s, and the fullness 
thereof.” —Psalms 24: 1. 

It appears to me very doubtful whether our 
close-fisted farmers and manufacturers believe 
that text. They may perhaps admit it in a sort 
of poetical sense. They may say that the Lord 
loves to see smiling fields and prosperous works, 
and that in this way he has in them a sort of 
ownership such as the poet or painter has; 
but as for his actually having a_ title-deed 
to all their possessions, the idea has never en- 
tered their heads. They imagine that they are 
the exclusive owners of their lands and goods. 
They can conceive the idea of “lending to the 
Lord” by giving to the poor, or to the church, 
because they hope to receive their own with in- 
terest in another world. It is a regular busj- 
ness transaction. But the proposition that they 
and all that they possess belong to the Lord in 
a practical sense, is to them a strange notion. 


Strange as it may seem, it is nevertheless true. 
They are squatters on the land, and have no 
title-deed that will hold good in the court of 
heaven. The Lord, having his own ends in 
view, has permitted this kind of squatting for a 
long time. He nevertheless gives the squatters 
warning that the land is not theirs, by ejecting 
them about as often as once in every three 
score years and ten. But they go on for the 
allotted time under the delusion that they are 
bona fide owners, getting all they can out of the 
soil and mines and water-privileges. It may be 
argued that no one is to blame for being born, 
each individual having been sent here without be- 
ing consulted on the subject previous to coming ; 
therefore no one could help being a squatter. 


To all this we say, that we find no fault with 
any one for being born, but we do find fault 
with people for not taking their true position 
as tenants, instead of owners. They ought to 
go to their landlord and acknowledge his rights, 
and find out what his terms are. Instead of 
that, each family sets up house-keeping by it- 
self, and treats God just as ifhe were an alien 
and had no particular business in this world. 
True, they have a sort of dim persuasion that 
they must quit their houses and lands and emi- 
grate at some future time. With this removal in 
view, many of them read the Bible, pray, build 
churches, and support ministers: hoping thus 
to propitiate God’s good will and secure a pros- 
perous journey to a better land. The idea that 
God wants to come into this world and take up 
his abode here—to enter into partnership with 
his tenants—to introduce labor-saving machinery 
and arrangements, is a thought that never en- 
tered their minds. They have the impression 
that God cares for nothing but the three p’s, 
praying, preaching, and psalin-singing. 

Now I believe the Lord is a different character 
from all that. He likes steam-boats, railroads, 
and telegraphs. He loves to raise apples, pears, 
peaches and strawberries. He loves to manufac- 
ture sewing-machines and steam-plows; and 
above all, he loves the printing-press. He tells 
us in plain words what he is ready to do, and 
what he intends to do for us. He says, “ Behold I 
stand at the door, and knock: if any man hear 
my voice and open the door, I will come in to 
him, and will sup with him, and he with me.” 
Again, he says, “ Behold the tabernacle of God 





is with men, and he will dwell with them, and 
they shall be*his people, and God himself shall 
be with them and be their God. And God 
shall wipe away all tears from their eyes; and 
there shall be no more death, neither sorrow 
nor crying, neither shall there be any more 
pain: for the former things are passed away.” 


This is the contract that the great landlord 
wishes to make with those who are willing to 
become his tenants. Surely, his “ yoke is easy, 
and his burden light.” One would think that 
none but crazy people, and natural-born fools 
would fail to accept these terms. But the truth 
is, the devil has bewitched the whole world, 
and made all the people in it more or less crazy 
and foolish. The Lord wants a great publish- 
ing-house—a firm that publishes a daily paper 
to advertise his plans in a plain way, setting 
forth their advantages in their true light. It is 
time that somebody should accept his terms and 
take this job of advertising them to the world. 
As to the means, we may be sure the company 
that undertakes it, will not go around among the 
squatters soliciting help. They will organize a 
self-sustaining establishment. They will grasp 
the very sources of wealth, which are manufac- 
turing and trade, and turn their avails into this 
great work. 


This gathering into Communities, combining 
all manner of labor-saving and money-making 
contrivances under one organization, and driv- 
ing them all by the new motor which we will 
call spirit-power, is a new invention. At least, 
it is new in this world. Now all new inven- 
tions require a great deai of advertising. In 
order to advertise successfully, two things are 
necessary: a good model, and plenty of money 
to pay the printer. Inventors are often hard 
pressed for means to introduce their contrivan- 
ces to the public. I[n that particular, this inven- 
tion has a grand advantage. We will show the 
world that our working model can coin the dol- 
lars that are to pay the printer. So we shall 
not be compelled to go off and beg of the squat- 
ters. Nevertheless, as fast as any of them be- 
come convinced that this is a good speculation, 
we will give them a chance to invest and be- 
come stock-holders in the new enterprise. 

H. J. 8. 


CO-OPERATIVE INDUSTRY FOR THE 
HOUSEHOLD. 


[The following article from the New York Tribune, 
calls attention to a subject that needs almost any 
amount of agitation. At this time, our pins and 
matches, and a thousand other little things, are 
made in establishments that combine all the advan- 
tages of machinery,capital and science, and are able to 
defy competition; but our household work is still 
carried on in the most. antiquated modes of hand 
labor. The last sentences of this article show why 
science, and machinery and adequate capital cannot 
be turned into the kitchen and wash-room. Marriage- 
love stands in the way, it seems, and keeps house- 
holds apart. Perhaps our editors will begin by and 
by to look upon marriage in the light of profit and 
loss, it hinders so many improvements. } 


Housekeeping would be more attractive if 
there were not so much hard work. To have 
the work done by hired help is not only expen- 
sive, but vexatious, and, to avoid vexations, 
many families live in boarding-houses and 
hotels. Indeed, it is for these reasons that so 
few families are founded, and often, from the 
same reasons, families are broken up or divided. 
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No life can be so pleasant, none can include 
so many comforts and joys, as that of the 
family. But if the wife, around whom all 
these blessings cluster, is forced to be a drudge, 
or, at the least, a watchful overseer, she is made 
unhappy, and those depending upon her partake 
of her unhappiness. It is surprising that so 
little has been done in this inventive age to 
make housekeeping attractive. Now it seems 
to us that the codperative system opens the 
way. Inall cities, towns and villages, wherever 
as many as twenty families are near to- 
gether, it will be practical to have the greater 
part of the household work done at one establish- 
ment; for then it can be performed cheaper, 
quicker, and better, than in twenty different 
households. Suppose twenty, thirty, or fifty 
families should associate for the purpose named. 
A building, centrally located and easily ap- 
proached, should be furnished with a steam- 
engine. There will be a bakery, means for 
washing and ironing, and, perhaps, a nursery 
where children might, for a portion of each 
day be cared for. A skillful baker, with assis- 
tants, would furnish all the bread, cakes, pies, 
and puddings, these families would need. With 
large, improved washing apparatus, their wash- 
ing and ironing could be done by a few hands 
in a few hours. Soap would be made on the 
premises, for the kitchen would supply the 
grease: and, after a time, sewing could be 
done in one of the apartments for single men 
and families, or for clothing-stores, or even for 
a store belonging to the investors. 

When a family wishes its meals, which of 
course, should be at fixed hours, they can be 
sent for, or, if desired, can be brought to the 
door. With a furnace and a few handfuls of 
charcoal, coffee and tea could be made in the 
house, or could be brought with the rest of the 
food, and kept warm with a spirit-lamp. A 
particular dish might be cooked this way. 
The mistress will decide in advance what 
dishes she will need. The children could have 
good milk. !t is not generally known that 
dairymen would be glad to furnish pure milk 
to such an establishment at half the price which 
families now have to pay for it. This is an 
item of very great importance. After the 
meal is over, the dishes which are not to be re- 
turned can be washed by a new invention now 
in use in the central part of this State. It is 
of the size of atub; it contains a rack and 
fan attached to a crank, the dishes are placed 
in the rack, hot water is poured in, and the 
crank turned ; then the water is let off, fresh 
water introduced, the crank turned again, when 
the work is done, and the dishes may remain 
there till wanted for the next meal. The lady 
is nut required once to put a finger or a cloth 
to the dishes, though, if she is very particular, 
she may wipe them. All bills should be paid 
at stated periods. By so dving, one will know 
exactly how much it costs to live. If his 
_ Means are limited, he can have cheap, nourish- 
ing food; if he is rich, he can have the rarest 
and costliest. What is left from the rich tables 
will spread the tables of the poor. As every 
description of food and supplies will be pur- 
chased at wholesale, as one fire will answer 
instead of many fires, as a few cooks will do 
the work of a multitude, the economies must 
be very great. Whatone now pays for com- 
mon food should purchase first-class food. By 





superior skill, and by the use of machinery, a 
host of middle-men will be dispensed with, and 
the codperation, when general, and extending to 
other industrial pursuits, should go far towerd 
perfecting civilization. 

Is not the question of Woman’s Rights 
clearly connected with a reform in household 
labors? When woman is relieved from the 
never-ending round of work—of getting or of 
superintending three meals daily—a heavy load 
now pressing upon her will be removed. She 
will have time to take care of her children, 
and she will not so much care if she have 
children ; she will be free to engage in more 
profitable industry, and mental culture will be 
more easily attained. When a large part of any 
class is engaged in drudgery, the whole of that 
class is made to bear a part of the degrada- 
tion. 

So far is this plan from being visionary, that 
its main features are in practical operation in 
all our State institutions. Without it, the furfds 
appropriated would be wholly insufficient ; with 
it, there is abundance for every inmate. This 
being granted, a movement wisely conducted 
can scarcely fail of success. When the plan 
shall be adopted in cities and villages, it will 
be easy to extend it to country places where 
the land is fertile, by reducing the size of 
farms. The tendency of all agricultural teach- 
ing and of scientific practical farming is to 
farms of a few acres. The nation, or the in- 
dividual, that stands still, is lost. We must go 
on with the age. A fearful danger threatens 
us. Everywhere, men and women shrink from 
the increased responsibilities attached to the 
family. Divorces are becoming common, and 
corruption and immorality creep upon us like 
pestilence in the midnight. One great cause 
for this arises from the repulsiveness and ex- 
hausting labors connected with housekeeping. 
With our improved tastes, better prepared and 
more varied food is required. This has re- 
sulted in forming a caste, and how to secure 
trusty and intelligent household help is a prob- 
lem no one has proposed to solve. Codper- 
ation seems to offer a solution. All the great 
triumphs of our day are due to Codperation. 
Whatever difficulties may be in the way, the 
family must be preserved. Around it clings 
whatever is precious. Already the alarm is 
sounded that the serpent is seeking to introdace 
itself into the nest of the dove. Carefully, 
prayerfully, let us consider these things. - 


STORY OF A VOLUNTEER. 
BY L. BOLLES, JR. 
XVI. 

BOUT daylight a resident physician called in, 

accompanied by one of the surgeons of the 
confederates, and invited me to take breakfast at his 
house. He was one of the numerous class on the 
vorder who thought it wise to be a good union man 
when we had posession, and an equally good rebel 
when that party occupied, and so, if possible, to get 
through the war and not be entirely broken up. It 
was the custom of this class to meet the officers of 
whichever army were present, with cordial hospital- 
ity, and so get a guard to defend their property from 
the marauding propensities for which soldiers are 
proverbial. There were three rebel surgeons at the 
breakfast table. They were well educated men, 
quite intelligent and gentlemanly; and as we were 
under a flag of truce, we had a season of free discus- 
sion of the war, and the relative merits of the bel- 
ligerents. No two warring nations peed be more 





opposed in views and convictions than we were, to 
lead to the most deadly hostility.. They were evi- 
dently confident of the final success of their cause. 
Each party to the discussion, boasted of victories of 
which the other had never heard. Perhaps it will 
require the stories of both parties to make up a per- 
fectly true history of the war. It isone of the most 
important fruitsof victory that the conquerors have 
the privilege of writing the popular history of the 
struggle. They said they had never seen an aboli- 
tionist before, and expressed surprise that a logical 
issue could be made up on our side. While they 
honored the sincerity of our convictions, they hoped 
that we should not be able to carry into effect “ old 
Abe’s” proclamation, which had then just been made. 
They were glad it had been made, as it would unite 
and stimulate the South and so insure their victory. 
The table was served by two slaves whose counte- 
nances plainly revealed on which side their sympa- 
thies were ; but it was wonderful how oblivious they 
could look when under the eye of the other party. 


I had a curiosity to lookin upon the wounded 
rebels. The old Hotel and several dwellings were 
filled with them. Was it my prejudice, or their in- 
tense hatred of the union soldier, that gaye many of 
their countenances that indescribable diabolism ? 
Their miserable dress, long hair and beards, and ex- 
treme filthiness, added to the effect. They were 
very free to talk, but were wild with passion, and 
blinded by ignorance. 

Being requested to go and identify one of our dead 
whom the surgeons had not been able to recognize, 
we went to where they were laid out on the floor in 
an old building, in the dress in which they had 
fallen. “Do you know who this is?” said Doct. 
——,, lifting the cloth from the face of a dead soldier. 
“ Poor ——!” was my involuntary exclamation. He 
was a member of my own company, son of a wealthy 
farmer of my county, and the famous wrestler whom 
none of the regiment could lay upon his back. But 
death now triumphed over him. There, stretched 
by his side, lay the rebel General, Mc Donald. 
“There,” said the surgeon of his army, “there is 
where you hurt us; we could have better spared any 
thousand other men in our whole army. He was 
the soul of our cause in Missouri; an editor, a cam- 
paigner, a speaker. As a leader, writer, or General, 
we have not his equal left in the whole south-west. 
He had just received his commission of Major-Gen- 
eral—and here he lies. Poor Mac! how we 4ll idol- 
ized him. Marmaduke was the senior in command, 
but compared to Mc Donald, he was a bungler and 
a coward; for he was over on yonder hill; but Mac 
was here in the front. I saw him lead them up; I 
knew him by his long, flowing curls streaming in 
the wind. But that wasn’t the worst of it. That 
miserable cuss [speaking of his brother surgeon,] let 
him die—might have saved him just as well as not,but 
he let him bleed to death. Look here: that was 
all,” pointing to the bullet hole in his thigh; “ he 
bled to death: the artery was severed, but I could 
have saved him with my pocket handkerchief and a 
stick. It makes me so d——d mad to think of it.” 
And the strong man shook with passion, while the 
tears rolled down his cheeks, and he added, “ Your 
vandals cut his hair off. It was sacrilege.” It was 
said that about the time that Lyon arrested the rebel 
Governor of Missouri, “ Claib. Jackson,” Mc Donald 
swore that his hair never should be cut until Mis- 
souri should be safely out of the Union. One of our 
soldiers who had heard of it, cut off his hair and 
sent it to his friends. The fact that secession never 
flourished in Missouri afterward, would indicate that 
its Samson was indeed shorn. The sight of that 
lifeless, but beautiful body, made an indelible im- 
pression upon my mind. It seemed to me like a 
type of the rebellion itself, and a forerunner of its 
certain doom. No sculpture could excel the fine and 
delicate lines of that face, and yet so full of mascu- 
line character and indomitable purpose, combined 
with feminine beauty. His fall in the early part of 
the action, had doubtless determined the fate of the. 
day. By his side lay the body of a gross, but well- 
dressed man in citizen’s apparel, quite in. contrast 
with the slain hero. He had been formerly post- 
master of St. Louis. According to the report of the 
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citizens, he was shot after the main portion of the 
troops of both sides had left, after dark, and by some 
straggling rebel soldiers who, perhaps, from his dark 
clothes took him for a union soldier. Some of our 
men declared that they had seen him in our camp. 
Was a spy thus summarily executed? From his 
neck, our surgeon took a small gold locket and chain. 
In the locket was a miniature of the Virgin Mary. 
It was given to our General, who proposed to send 
it to the friends of the dead man. 

Returning to our quarters I found our wounded 
already placed in the ambulances, which were crow- 
ded to their utmost capacity. The rain continued, 
and the roads were of course muddy—in some places 
almost impassable. Qur Brigade Surgeon packed us 
off with all the wounded men except four, who he de- 
cided were not able to go. We had twenty-five, 
some of them mortally wounded, and he allowed us 
only one assistant surgeon and myself to take care 
of them, while he retained two of our surgeons, 
which, with the resident physician who assisted 
made them four; one surgeon to each wounded man, 
while we had only one to twenty-five. He was ex- 
postulated with in vain. He said that he wished to 
make an amputation, and wanted their help. But 
they had said that Houston was doubtless gone up, 
or would immediately be sacked, in which case they 
intended to go north by way of Lebanon. Wecould 
only protest against such abuse, in the name of hu- 
manity, Uncle Sum, and General W. When they 
did return, the latter gave them such a blowing up 
us satisfied our indignation. We made twelve miles 
that day, by the hardest. But trying as our difficul- 
ties were, they were as nothing compared to the 
heart-ache occasioned by the groans that were ex- 
torted from the wounded men by the grinding of 
fractured bones, and the inflamed state of their 
wounds, produced by the careening and jolting of 
the ambulances over those horrid roads. 


Arrived at Beaver Creek, we took possession of 
the best and only accommodation to be had. We 
had no tents or food. There was one poor log- 
house and barn at the creek, and another a mile 
away. So we divided our train: Dr. B. with a part, 
staid at the Creek, and 1 took the others to the other 
house. The poor families did all they could for us, 
which was to divide their scanty beds, corn meal 
and smoked pork, neither of which smelled very 
attractive to me. I had still a little hard-tack in my 
haversack, which with some tea that they urged 
upon me, made up a tolerable supper. The wounds 
were then relieved by such attention as could be 
afforded, especially by the free application of cold 
water; after which singing and prayer appeared to 
promote contentment and good cheer. About mid- 
night it was a privilege greatly appreciated to 
spread my blankets upon the floor near an open 
window and get some refreshing sleep, only dis- 
turbed a little by dreams of ambulances stuck in 
the mud, or upsetting, the effect of which was 
hightened by suppressed groans near at hand. 

In the morning we were at the Creek fixing off 
in the rain which still continued. A detachment 
of cavalry passed on their way from Springtield to 
Houston, from which we learned that all was right 
in that quarter. Pretty soon a little boy came in 
and said that « soldier was getting the doctor’s horse, 
a splendid dapple-gray. I told the doctor what 
the boy said. 

“ All right,” said he, “I told one of the drivers to 
bring him out.” 

When all were ready to start, the doctor said, 

“ Where is my horse? Here, you [to a driver], I 
thought you were going to bring him out.” 

“TT saddled him an hour ago,” said the driver, 
“ but I thought I would not bring him out to stand 
in the rain.” 

“ A soldier rode him off,” said the urchin standing 
by; “he put his old plugg in the barn, changed the 
saddles, and galloped off with the gray.” 

“ Why didn’t you tell me?” demanded the doctor 
with an oath. 

“I did tell Aim,” pointing at me and whimpering, 
“and he said it was all right.” 

“ It was one of them d——d cavalry,” said the doc- 
tor; “lend me your mare.” And in a moment 
Nellie was making her best speed after the 





horse-thief. In half an hour we met both horses m 
a foam, with the doctor and the culprit. The excuse 
of the latter was that he supposed the horse ‘be- 
longed to the citizen; that his own had broken down 
in their two-hundred-miles expedition, and that ac- 
cording to the uniform custom in such cases he took 
the first horse he could find in exchange. His cap- 
tain said that he was a good soldier, and that he had 
told him to make such a trade the first good chance 
he had. So the innocent(?) thief escaped with no 
penalty but that of leading his used-up nag to House. 
ton, where we arrived without further incident, de- 
livered up our charge, and made our report at head- 
quarters. Two days later the survivors of the bat- 
tle of Hartsville marched into camp, amid uproari- 
ous cheers and in a violent snow-storm, wet, foot- 
sore and weary, but full of glory, and yet in a malig- 
nant feud which included both commanders and 
men. 

1 have been thus particular in presenting these de- 
tails of experience, in order to give a better picture 
of army life than can be obtained from official re- 
ports or history. The next number will describe 
one of the several battles in which we were engaged 
while on our way to Vicksburg, the siege and cap- 
ture of which, terminated my army work. 


A SCENE. 


HILD, playing in the street. Mother, with ba- 
by in her arms, appears at the door: 

“ Jemmy, come in; dinner is ready.” 

Jemmy keeps his play. Mother repeats her com- 
mand once, twice, three times. Jemmy doesn’t 
hear ; walks off leisurely, plays till he is tired; then 
he goes to the door, and finding it shut, cries im- 
patiently, 

“ Mother! Mother !” 

Mother, with slow obedience, opens the door and 
gives Jemmy his dinner, a8 observer supposes, who 
is perfectly astonished at the mutual understanding 
between the parties as to which is expected to mind. 

H, 


SOCIAL SCIENCE. 


DOZEN of the old associationists and codpera- 

tionists, among whom we notice the names of 
Greeley, Warren, Brisbane, Orvis and Howland, have 
lately issued a card inviting all who are interested 
in Social Science to meet with them at some place 
in New York on the 4th of July next, “ for the pur- 
pose of devising and adopting measures which shall 
secure the regular and systematic study of this great 
branch of human knowledge, promote its develop- 
ment, and aid in establishing it as a positive Science.” 
The placé of meeting will be announced in the daily 
papers. Atthis meeting discussions will be directed 
to the “practicability of attaining the following 
ends °”’ 


1. Of founding a Scuoor or Sociat Science, 
which shall be universal in its character, based 
on laws and principles that can be demonstra- 
ted to be true, and independent of all individual 
opinions and theories, as the science of Astrono- 
my is independent of the astronomers engaged 
in its study. 

2. Of establishing a Center for the School in 
some one of our large cities, and of organizing 
Branches in those parts of the country where an 
interest in the Science exists. 

3. Of deciding what fundamental Principles 
of the Science have already been discovered, 
and can be accepted as a basis and starting-point 
for future labors. 

4. Of demonstrating to advanced minds 
everywhere that a positive Sociat Science can, 
and is to be, evolved, which will guide the hu- 
man mind rightly in the discovery of the means 
of social progress and improvement. 

5. Of clearing up, with the aid of such a Sci- 
ence, the conflicting theories embraced under the 
general naine of Soctauism, which is the precur- 
sor of a positive Social Science, as astrology 
was of astronomy, or alchemy of chemistry. 

aod Of determining ——— any, and if so 
what, organic changes in the constitution of the 
existing Bocial Order can, with the aid which 





Social Science in its present state of develup- 
ment affords, be affected. 


This is an interesting movement, if it means any- 
thing more than a grand ta!k. For a seventh sub- 
ject of discussion we would suggest that these scien- 
tific reformers take the practicability of destroying 
selfishness, “ making every one work for the benefit 
of all,” and the whole to work for God. 








The Olio Farmer, in printing from the CrrcuLaR 
the article “‘ Hot Drink,” introduces it with, “This 
is from old Father Noyes, the founder of the Oneida 
Community.” Now years are honorable, and we 
hope J. H. N. will live a thousand; but fifty-five, 
which are all that he can boast of yet, do not seem 
to entitle him to so venerable an appellation as he ap- 
pears to be gaining. Mr. Dixon sent him abroad as 
“Father Noyes,” (his name among the boys and 
girls at O. C.,) and “old” is only a natural accre- 
tion in the course of being pushed about. It will 
be “old Grandfather Noyes” next, and then nobody 
will know him it he takes a January bath in the 
Quinnipiac next winter as he did last, cutting the 
ice for a douse. 


THE NEw Democratic PLatrorm.—‘ N. C. M.’ 
“ writes up” the Shakers in a late Tribune, and be- 
gins with a fling of characteristic humor. He says: 


“It will be seen that they are exactly the opposite 
of the Oneida Community. As a leading city pa- 
er has called my account of the Free Lovers a new 
epublican platform, it will, of course, accept the 
Shaker system as a Democratic platform.” 


COMMUNITY GOSSIP. 


One, June 24. More than 1300 quarts of pine- 
apples have been put up. 

....Wm. M. Knight, of Kenton, Ohio, writing for 
traps, says: “Ihave used your traps for several 
years, and find your No.1 is sufficiently strong to 
hold a large wolf, having caught seven of them in 
that size, and not one ever escaping.” 

....We had four applications by letter last night, 
for membership. One was froma man who writes 
that he is crippled in his “. rite arme,” but receives 
$180 per year, which if he becomes a member he is 
willing to turn into the society. 

....1t has been decided for several reasons not to 
put up the new house for the children this year, and 
the laying of the foundation is to be deferred till 
next Spring. Their old accommodations have been 
very much improved by the occupation of several 
rooms in the “Mansion House” formerly used for 
other purposes. 

....The subject of Horses was proposed for discus- 
sion last night by Mr. W——, which, uninteresting as 
it may seem, is, he said, important to the Commu- 
nity, and always growing more so. The committee 
have purchased several horses this season, and have 
done well; but the last horse which they obtained by 
exchanging one bought in Canada some time since, 
and giving one hundred and twenty-five dollars to 
boot, did not prove so favorable. The horse, though 
fine-looking, is nearly blind, and probably has been for 
some time. Mr.K.’s feelings were not in favor of 
buying him ; the owner seemed so hurried and anx - 
ious to sell, he thought there was something wrong. 
Afterward others of the committee concluded to pro- 
ceed and close the bargain. The spirit of consulta- 
tion was recommended, and a spirit that makes not 
haste. The position held by that committee is an 
undesirable one, and it is also an important one. If 
the lesson of unity and inspiration should be learned 
by this affair, it will not be money lost. 

WiLLow PLace.—We have now a nice bathing- 
place for the women, in the pond. A shelter for 
dressing has been erected on the bank, and a yard 
has been enclosed, twenty feet long and eighteen feet 
wide, with a floor, one-third of which is two feet 
under water, and two-thirds of it three feet under 
water. This affords quite a chance to learn to swim 
which is much appreciated by the sex long accus- 
tomed to limitations. 


WALLINGFORD.—Gossip here runs upon strawber- 
ries of course, in the last week of June. You would 
not wonder, if you could see to day how our lawn 
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has been transfigured into a refreshment saloon, and 
how our dining-room is huddled with fruit and bot- 
tles and every body that can work at them, and es- 
pecially if you knew how many of us had to get up 
at five o’clock this morning and “ brush with hasty 
steps the dews away,” to go down the hill to eke out 
the deficient number of pickers from the village. 
The dew—it was soaking ; and we proposed to have a 
patent wringer brought down the next time, not to 
go home half drowned. The greatest number of 
quarts picked in one day this week has been 3,728. 
They have averaged 2000 a day. Our Major Gen- 
eral calls Tuesday the heroic day, when 2202 quarts 
were picked in adrizzling rain. The heroism, we 
ought to say, is to be credited to plucky children 
from abroad. 


JOURNAL OF EUROPEAN TRAVEL. 
Il. 
Liverpool, Monday, June 10, 1867. 

AM reminded by the length of the days, that we 

are in higher latitude than I am accustomed to. 
Last night, daylight did not leave us till after ten 
o’clock ; and this morning the mate told me that day 
began to dawn at half-pastone. It seems odd to walk 
about the streets as I have done this evening, at 
nine o'clock, in open daylight. 

We arrived here this afternoon, in about twenty- 
four hours, from Queenstown. After getting our lug- 
gage to the inn, we took a stroll round the city. I 
suppose our nationality must have unconsciously 
obtruded itself at once. Wishing to make an in- 
quiry relative to the city, we approached a good- 
natured-looking policeman, when the following col- 
loquy ensued : 

G.—We have just Janded from America, and 
wish to —— 

Officer (eagerly).—“ Ah! I knew it; I knew it when 
I first saw you coming this way.” 

This was not encouraging, as I have no fancy for 
being a mark for general observation and possible 
fleecing. It was counterbalanced, however, by the 
following incident : I was standing on the steps of 
the L—— st. Railway station, where I had been 
making inquiries about the trains to London. An 
intelligent looking man stepped up to me and in- 
quired if I was the superintendent. I informed him 
that I was not; but it was really somewhat interest- 
ing to be mistaken for an English Railway Superin- 
tendent, before I had been in the country two hours. 

Tuesday, June 11, London.—In the metropolis at 
last ; this great vortex of humanity. We took aslow 
train from Liverpool, and spent the entire day in the 

journey, that we might see the country a little more 
at our leisure. The journey is accomplished in five 
hours by the express trains, running at forty miles an 
hour and making but three stops. As to the scenery, 
it is charming. No hills of any consequence, and 
nothing bold or picturesque in the outlines ; but every 
detail is so exquisitely finished, that it seems more 
like a painting than a reality. 

I found a copy of Bradshaw’s Railway Guide on 
the steamer, and attempted to study out some of the 
routes; but I might as well have undertaken to deci- 
pher a Chinese puzzle. I recollected Punch’s defini- 
tion: “ Brad-shaw : a thing nobody can understand ;” 
and appreciated it thoroughly. To-day, however, I 
took my own copy on starting from Liverpool, and 
by the time I had arrived in London, managed to 
master it sufficiently for practical purposes. 

The English railway system, in some respects so 
much superior to ours, is in others immeasurably 
behind. The railroads in England are splendidly 
built; and the express trains run at a speed which 
on an American road, would insure almost certain 
destruction. Then the officials are uniformly polite, 
and there are enough of them at every station to in- 
sure rapidity and safety in the transaction of all busi- 
ness. On the other hand, the cars are merely a 
modification of the old stage-coach ; the system of 
checking baggage has not been introduced; and the 
amount of -red-tape in vogue at the stations and 
ticket offices, renders anything like celerity impossi- 
ble. When buying my ticket from Liverpool to 
London, I waited full five minutes for a young 
woman who preceded me, and who wished a ticket 
for some place, the fare to which, the official didn’t 


seem to remember. Then my turn came, and the 
ticket seller asked me t make my own change. 
When I informed him that I couldn’t do it, he un- 
locked a drawer, took from it a tin box, took from 
that a bag of silver, which he untied and counted. 
After all this was over, he handed me my change, 
and I went on my way rejoicing. If I had not taken 
the precaution to ask for my ticket full ten minutes 
before the train started, I should very likely have 
been left behind; as no one is allowed to leavea 
station in a train without a ticket. This incident 
must not, however, be made to mean too much, for 
you will perhaps remember a very slow old gent who 
once sold tickets in New York for the People’s Line 
steamers. 

Wearrived in London about six o’clock, and after 
tea started out for an hour’s walk in the city. Our 
hotel is almost within a stone’s throw of St. Paul’s; 
and its great, magnificent dome was the first object 
which met our eyes. There it stood, head and 
shoulders above all the rest of London, but so grandly 
symmetrical in its proportions that it was necessary 
to compare it with other objects in order to realize 
its vast size. Of course we walked toward it, and 
took a good long look from each corner. 

We tore ourselves away from St. Paul’s reluc- 
tantly, and walked down Fleet-st., through Temple 
Bar, down the Strand to Chearing Cross, and back 
to our hotel, through Holbora. These names had 
long been familiar to me in a dim, far-off way, and I 
enjoyed very thoroughly the making them a part of 
my every-day ilfe. Zemple Bar! can our people 
imagine how it makes one feel to go under that time- 
stained arch, which Shakespeare, Lord Bacon, Crom- 
well, old Henry the Eighth, and his five wives, had 
all doubtless traversed before me? 

Thursday, June 13.—Yesterday was mainly de- 
voted to business. In going to Regent’s Park, we 
took the Metropolitan (underground) railroad. I 
told G—— it was the best thing I had yet seen in 
London. You go into a building like any railroad 
station, purchase your tickets, go down a flight of 
stairs into a large area covered with and well lighted 
by a glass roof, and presently the train emerges from 
a dark hole behind you; you step aboard, and in 
a moment are whisked forward into a dark hole 
ahead, and in ten or fifteen minutes, with three 
or four stops, are five miles from your place of de- 
parture. One or two such roads running from the 
Battery to the Harlem River, would be an incalcula- 
ble blessing to New York city, and ought to be com- 
menced forthwith. - 

Through the courtesy of a friend, we enjoyed the 
luxury of a private box at the Haymarket last eve- 
ning. The play was called “ A Wild Goose Chase,” 
and was about as entertaining as the average, neither 
more nor less. The chief interest of the occasion to 
me, lay in the historical associations connected with 
the place, and the long list of immortal names with 
which its walls are familiar—Kean, Garrick, and 
others. 

To-day we have changed our head-quarters to 
Bridgewater Square—a quiet, cosy little nook, per- 
haps a half-mile north ot the Bank Exchange, Post 
Office and other public buildings which cluster about 
Cornhill and Cheapside. Weare no longer within 
hearing of the Bow Bells, and we miss the Dome of 
St. Paul’s; but every thing around us is very clean 
and neat. Our windows look out upon the Square, 
a rectangular area, shaded with trees, and surround- 
ed by quaint, old-fashioned houses, which have stood 
there, nobody knows how long. I presume the new- 
est of them is older than any dwelling-house in 
America. 

I don’t know but it is owing to his being surround- 
ed by so much antiquity, that an Englishman seems 
to have so little sense of the value of time. An or- 
thodox English dinner lasts two hours; ours, per- 
haps twenty minutes. No doubt we err in the other 
extreme; but I confess I have some difficulty in re- 
conciling my Yankee sense of economy with the 
prodigal way in which a Briton spends his time. If 
you go toa hotel or eating-house in America, you 
will find your meat cooked, and your coffee or tea 
hot and awaiting you. Here it is very different. If 
you order a steak, you must wait till it is broiled ; if 





you wishfor tea or coffee, you must wait till it is 





made, and sometimes till the water is taken from the 
faucet and boiled. 

In transacting business yesterday and to-day, I 
have had occasion to note the invariable courtesy 
with which an Englishman treats a stranger. I 
have asked a good many questions, but in no case 
have I received a single uncivil answer, or any inti- 
mation by look or word that I was troublesome. In 
New York, under similar circumstances, I should 
have been snubbed at least a dozen times. 

In making our purchuses to-day, we found several 
dealers who were so singular as to point out defects 
in their goods; some even went so far as to recom- 
mend those of a brother merchant as superior to 
their own. This latter experience 1 nowhere recol- 
lect to have met with in America. 

Being somewhat hurried to-day I had no time to 
eat a regular dinner, and so stepped into a shop in 
Holborn to get a mouthful or two of food for hasty 
consumption. While eating, I saw a notice on the 
wall that a pot of porter could be procured there for 
3d. I had heard a good deal (as who has not?) 
about “a pot of porter,” and thought this would be 
an excellent occasion to experience it for myself. 
So I ordered a pot of porter, with some idea as to 
quality, but very little as to quantity. I was a little 
appalled when the bar-maid took from the shelf a 
huge silver flagon, and filled it to the brim with the 
foaming liquid. She must have been as much ap- 
palled at my attempt to drink it. I had forgotten 
that “pot companions” are associated with a “ pot 
of porter.” 

The magnitude and solidity of the buildings in 
London are quite striking to me. Business Jed me to- 
day into that part of the city called Pimlico, or Bel- 
gravia, southerly from Hyde Park. This is the 
quarter owned by the Marquis of Westminster, who 
is pulling down whole streets of the old buildings, to 
give place to new ones. Seeing an enormous pile of 
brick and stone just being finished, and thinking it 
to be a hotel or other public building, I asked a po- 
liceman what it was. 

“That,” said he, “is a part of the Pimlico im- 
provements. It is one of the Marquis of Westmin- 
ster’s buildings, and is intended merely for shops. 
This part of the city is to be ali built up like this.” 

I know of no private structure in New York equal 


to this one in point of size and architectural design ; 
and this is only one out of many. c. 8, J. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


A LETTER FROM COLORADO. 

[ A correspondent of the O. C. writing from Colora- 
do argues in favor of our establishing a Community 
in that new territory. We have felt the fascin- 
ations of the Great West, but our genius still keeps 
us near the old centers of civilization :] 

J. H. Noves:—When I sat down to write this 
letter I did not intend to do more than invite a cor- 
respondence touching the particulars of your system 
of life, and inquire whether you would favor the 
project of starting a branch community in this coun- 
try. I will endeavor to spread before you some of 
the reasons why I think an effort to do so would be 
advisable. The various interests of this country, in- 
cluding the mining, are certain to call hither and 
hold a large population, who from the varied 
nature of their employments will give an agricultural 
and manufacturing Community a good opportunity 
to amass and control a fair share of the wealth of 
this country. Again, this Community will for many 
years be in a social condition favorable to,directing our 
attention to the beauty and permanency of a home 
and business, governed by the rule of unselfish love. 

The valleys along the streams at the base of the 
mountains are rich, and yield abundant haryests of 
grain. The bench grounds, or more elevated plains 
adjoining these, afford the finest pasturage in the 
world. On these, immense herds of cattle and sheep 
can be fed for many years without making any pur- 
chase of the right of soil. From one to two hundred 
miles south of ‘here, large tracts of land including 
hundreds of thousands of acres, are held by parties 
owning Spanish grants, of the validity of which the 
United States have made acknowledgment. These 
grants in many instances take in the mountain 
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slopes with their forests of pine, and streams of 
water, and extend for many miles into the plains of 
arable and pasturing grounds below. The climate is 
mild, and remarkable for its healthiness, for both 
men and animals. Manufactories for woolen goods 
could, I think, be worked here with more than ordi- 
nary profits. This region is also well adapted to the 
production of fruits, especially the grape. Figuring 
from the returns already reported by vine-growers in 
Missouri, a small vineyard under the management of 
some competent person or persons would yield a 
revenue almost fabulous. 

But the growing of cattle and sheep’ must be a 
profitable Susiness for many years, if not for all time 
to come. 

Perhaps you can send mesome reading matter 
that would be to me instructive. But I should like 
to hold that kind of communion with you that 
would make me familiar with your moral and social 
feelings. ©. fd. 

Colorado City, Colo. Ter., May 20, 1867. 





GETTING OUT OF DIXIE. 
THE FREED CHILDREN AT A PICNIC. 

Dear Crrcu.ar :—Some weeks previous to the an- 
ticipated closing of our school at Edenton, the pupils 
expressed a wish that on the last day they might have 
a sort of exhibition and picnic combined. We gave our 
consent; and they prepared for the event with great 
earnestness and joyful anticipations. They had often 
seen White children have their parties and gala days; 
but they being considered no better than cattle, had 
always been deprived of such amusements, and 
therefore entered into the arrangements with an en- 
thusiasm never witnessed at the North. We let them 
arrange every thing themselves, only advising them 
when actually necessary. 

On the morning of the day in question, we entered 
the school-house, and were agreeably surprised at 
the transformation it had undergone since we left it 
the day before. It had been thoroughiy cleaned 
and the floor covered with nice white sand. The 
girls had ransacked their friends’ gardens the 
night before, and had gathered roses by the bushel. 
With these they had decked out the old room till it 
presented a beautiful and attractive appearance. 
The shelves were covered and bordered with sweet- 
smelling flowers of varied hues; wreaths of roses 
were hung around the walls, and from the ceiling 
were suspended beautiful boquets. 

At the appointed hour the children came flocking 
in with well filled baskets, smiling faces, and dressed 
in their best attire. The exercises were opened by 
each pupil rising in turn and repeating from memory 
some passage of scripture, and singing asong. After 
this, select pieces were read and recited, and songs 
sung. A short address was then given by Mr. Jo- 
seph A, Beebe, the colored clergyman of the place. 
His remarks were very appropriate and interesting. 

After these exercises, a short recess was given, 
during which the committee of arrangements, with 
the help of some of the parents, proceeded to ar- 

range the tables under the wide-spreading branches 
of a huge black-walnut tree, whose thick foliage 
completely shut out the glare of the mid-day sun. 
When the tables were satisfactorily arranged the 
children were again assembled, and marched with 
singing to the tables, which were bountifully filled 
with cakes and puts and candies of almost every 
conceivable variety. 

How their dark eyes sparkled as they gazed with 
eager expectancy on the viands before them! And 
with what gusto they stowed them away when per- 
mission was given them so todo! And how much 
it took to fill the little fellows! But this feat was finally 
accomplished to the satisfaction of all concerned, 
and several baskets of fragments were gathered up. 
The children now chatted and played a while, 
and then dispersed to their homes, with a picture in 
their minds and a feeling in their stomachs, long 
to be remembered. 

At: last the day came for us to leave Edenton for 
the North—the land of enterprise and progress. We 

bailed the day with as much joy as one would hail 
the day of freedom from an imprisonment in a sti- 
fling dangeon. The white population of Edenton, 
with perhaps three exceptions, also felt jubilant, I 





presume, to know that they were to be rid of the 
presence of the hated “ nigger teachers” or “ yankee 
niggers.” But we have strong reasons for believing 
that the colored population from the ages of six to 
sixty, felt sorrowful in anticipation of our departure. 

At nine o’clock of a warm, star-lit evening, we 
went aboard the steamer Ella, and soon were steam- 
ing out on Albemarle sound, making for the mouth 
of the Chowan river, which we soon entered, and 
swiftly glided along the smooth water with our prow 
pointing directly toward the north star. The day 
on shore had been hot and sultry ; and for several 
nights past, the heat had been too great for refresh- 
ing sleep; but on the water we had a nice cool 
breeze that portended a good night’s rest. So after 
we had fairly entered the Chowan river, which was 
here nearly a mile wide, we retired to our berths and 
were soon fast asleep. After several hours I was awak- 
ened, and was at once conscious that the boat was 
not moving. I opened the window at the back of 
my berth, and a beautiful sight presented itself. 
The boat was tied to the shore, on which appeared 
an impenetrable forest of pine and juniper. No 
sign of man’s habitation was in sight, but a sound 
greeted my ears which explained the mystery of 
the delay. The dark forms of several negroes were 
seen passing along the gang-plank, from the boat to 
the shore, each trundling a truck, on which the 
wood piled up on the bank was loaded and quickly 
conveyed on board. The hands worked lively, and 
the trucks rumbled merrily along the deck to the 
engine-room. The moon had risen, and seemed like 
a beautiful lantern hung out by God to light the men 
in their work. A few rods back in the woods, a 
whippoorwill was entertaining us with his sweetest 
notes. Soon we were again on our way, and the 
quiver of the boat, as the engine sent the paddles 
through the water, quickly lulled us to sleep. 

When I again awoke, it was broad daylight. The 
broad river of the previous night had narrowed 
down to a good-sized canal with tortuous windings. 
When I looked ahead, the river seemed as if about 
to terminate suddenly in land; but a little farther on, a 
sharp turn was revealed, so sharp and narrow as to 
compel the boat to stop and back up several times, 
in about the same manner as you have to cramp and 
back a wagon when wishing to turn round in a nar- 
row lane. 

In many places there seemed to be no banks at 
all; only an impenetrable forest into which the river 
seemed to expand and flow to an indefinite distance. 
As we got up into Virginia, there would be some- 
times a bank on one side or the other, and occa- 
sionally a clearing or old plantation. But the banks 
were nearer together, and the angles more acute ; 
till finally, in trying to back and cramp, we came 
near going ashore, boat and all. Our craft careened 
a little, but did not get so far out of her element but 
that she got back without stopping. She backed off 
and cramped again. This time she kept so far off 
the one shore, as to back into the overhanging trees 
on the other, with quite a crash. The captain hur- 
ried up on to the wheel-house on the land side, to note 
the effect of trying to land a steamboat in a forest. 
One of the passengers called out loudly to ask ifthe 
boat was seriously injured. The officer replied, “ No, 
but that fellow’s tree is.” A setting-pole was now 
run out on the land side, and by the vigorous shoving 
of the crew, we were pushed around the bend, and 
the boat again put off. This was our last short turn, 
and we soon reached Franklin, at the head of navi- 
gation for every thing but flat boats. I had heard 
much of this place, and expected to see a crowd at 
the wharf, as in northern waters; but nothing living 
met us except an old sow with a litter of pigs. She 
seemed glad to see us, and even waded into the 
water to greet us with a friendly grunt. 

We went ashore and walked an eighth of a mile to 
the railroad depot, there to wait an hour for the 
train which was to take us to Norfolk, on the Roan- 
oke and Seaboard Railroad. D. E. 8. 

0. C., June 23, 1867. 

( To be continued.) 


CotertpGe says: “Thelwall thought it very 
unfair to influence a child’s mind by inculcating 





any opinions before it had come to years of dis- 
cretion to choose for itself. I showed him my 
garden, and told him it was my botanical gar- 
den. ‘ How so? said he, ‘it is covered With 


weeds.’ ‘O,’ I replied, ‘that is because it has 


not yet come to years of discretion .and choice. 
The weeds, you see, have taken the liberty to 
grow, and I thought it unfair to predjudice the 
soil toward roses and strawberries.’ ” 


EVENING CONVERSATION. 


AT ONEIDA, 
Tuesday Evening, June 18, 1867. 
WORKING MEDIUMS. 

Mr. Noyes :—Our idea of a revival is more 
generic than the common ideas about it. We 
think the revival spirit works just as well in 
making traps, or in buying and selling, as in re- 
ligious exercises. It seems absolutely necessary 
to introduce the revival spirit into work, and 
into all the affairs of life. Otherwise these 
extraneous affairs become stumbling-blocks, 
and temptations to draw us away from the re- 
vival, for it is necessary that we should work 
and attend to all our domestic affairs; and if 
they are secular and profane in the nature of 
things, they draw us away from our religion and 
the revival spirit. But if we can take all these 
things into the church, and make them a part 
of our religion, then the revival spirit can work 
in them as well as in preaching, praying and 
singing. We might go farther than that. In 
the old reyivals we had to be always on the 
watch lest something should grieve away the 
Spirit ; and generally the Spirit was grieved 
away by anything that broke up the solemnity 
of the occasion. If the village had a dance, or 
if something droll happened that occasioned a 
good laugh, it was expected to grieve away the 
Spirit and stop the revival. I call that a sickly 
kind of revival ; and if the Spirit was grieved 
away in such cases, the fault was not in the 
dancing nor laughing, but rather in the sickly 
way in which the people were affected by it. 
So far as the Spirit of true revivals is con- 
cerned, I have not the smallest doubt that it en- 
joys a laugh as well as anybody, and that it can 
carry on a revival by laughing as well as by 
erying. It can carry on a revival by good 
jokes as well as by preaching, praying and sing- 
ing. Ihave no fear that the Spirit will be 
grieved away. I believe we have passed the 
old stumbling-blocks, and come into a position 
where it is not such a ticklish matter to serve 
God and keep on good terms with him. 

Mr. Cragin.—The Spiritualists claim to have 
mediums of various kinds, as writing mediums, 
speaking mediums and healing mediums. But 
I do not hear that they have any working medi- 
ums. They have attempted from time to time 
to organize, but have failed, and now cannot 
show a community of half-a-dozen that are 
gaining a living by organized industry. They 
have to fall down at the feet of Death and de- 
pend on him for blessings. All their good 
things are coming in the other world. No- 
body can deny that all the splendors they fore- 
see will be found in the other world, for none of 
us have been there to find out ; nobody wants to 
go through the door of death. Common sense 
makes people say, “If you have got Commu- 
nism or anything that will do away with selfish- 
ness in this world and make people happy here, 
then we will believe in it.” We are working 
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mediums to show the world what can be done. 

Mr. Noyes.—1 like Mr. Cragin’s idea. The 
Spiritualists have all sorts of mediums except 
organizing mediums and working mediums. 
These, however, are worth more than all the 
rest. I would rather have a churning medium 
than a writing medium any time. Get anybody 
under the influence of a spirit that will make 
him take hold and churn well, and it is worth 
more than all the writing in the Spiritualistic 
newspapers. Writing mediums and talking 
mediums would never have done what has been 
done here; nor mediums of the spirit that goes 
about the country to every place where it will 
be received, or can thrust itself in, and lounge 
around; or where it can make itself distin- 
guished, and produce an impression by carry- 
ing a long beard and an expression of sanctity. 
Plenty of the mediums of that spirit are going 
to and fro, in the world around us, doing nothing. 
I think that the greatest distinction between 
God and the devil is right on this point; that 
God’s spirit is a practical, working spirit that 
produces, while the deyil’s spirit goes to and 
fro, seeking rest and finding none. If we are 
mediums of God’s spirit we shall be producers ; 
and if we are mediums of the devil’s spirit we 
shall be consumers. 


ETHNIC RELIGIONS. 


[ The following is from the pen of the Rev. J. T. 
Gracey, in the Methodist. This gentleman having 
been a missionary to India, has been led, we imagine, 
to study religious phenomena in a spirit of science 
—toexamine them as we do plants with a view 
to classification. His article is well worth the peru- 
sal.] 


Man is a religious animal. There is no more 
pertinent nor pressing inquiry than this: Does 
he need more than one religion ? 

Christian propagandism has to do with two 
lcasses of cofadjutors. It finds in the world what 
we may call Ethnic, and Catholic religions. 
What then, are Ethnic religions? I answer, 
they are religions whose character is controlled 
by the character of the nations holding them. 
They are limited by the laws which limit the 
races among which they are found; and they 
manifest neither desire nor power to pass those 
boundaries. 

Zoroastrianism has ever been confined to the 
tribes of Iran; Confucianism to the races of 
China. Greece, Rome, Scandinavia, Egypt, had 
each a national religion. But Brahminism may 
illustrate the class. One of the difficulties the 
India government met with in its native army 
was, that certain men declined, even under mil- 
litary order, to cross certain rivers. They 
would break caste in so doing. A prominent 
native prince is discarded from Hindu society 
for going to Europe. Thus Brahminism is lim- 
ited to a territory, and perishes in the very act 
of going beyond it. It can be propagated only 
by birth, and is hence bound by the Hindu law 
of inheritance. Its Sudra class alone admits of 
increase ; but they are proselytes, kept without 
the pale. Its propagandism is, at its best estate, 
but an accretion of outcasts. The religion is 
within race lines. 

Whether the Christian world will it so or not, 
this idea, that religions are ethnic, is one of the 
most stupendous and stubborn of all the obstacles 
which keep the world from coming “ to Mount 
Zion,” and “to the blood of sprinkling.” In 
India the Brahmin puts its principles thus: 
“The Creator could not have designed that all 
men should be of one faith, else that alone 
would have prevailed in the world. The Crea- 
tor is pleased with a variety of worship.” Though 
the Brahmin may, and often does, admit and ad- 
mire the superior excellence of the Christian re- 
ligion, while he may lament it as his misfortune 





that he cannot adopt it, he will never confess 
it as his fault that he does not. There are, he 
believes, tribal tenets, national revelations, 
systems of local morality. Creeds, he would 
say, must be controlled by climate and ethno- 
logical laws. His disciple accepts the teaching, 
and the doctrine is formulated by the Cooly of 
thebazaar inte “Your religion is good for you; 
ours is good for us.” 

Christianity says, Ethnic religions are abnor- 
mal; that the crude base on which they rest is 
alie. “And I saw another angel fly in the 
midst of Heaven, having the everlasting gospel 
to preach unto them that dwell on the earth, to 
every nation and kindred and tongue and peo- 
ple.” That is, men may be of a common faith. 

The phenomena of the times are significant in 
their relation to Ethnic religions. If we look 
at them impartially, we must be guided by 
some principles. Say, then, that the principle 
of inquiry shall be, that the logic of science is 
the universal logic applicable to all inquiries in 
which man can engage. Now, the assertion is 
that the methods of inductive science may be 
applied to the religious phenomena of the world 
just as they are to its star-dust or its bone-beds, 
and that when thus applied they lead irresisti- 
bly to the solitary and the sublime conclusion 
that there is “a purpose which is purposed in 
the whole earth” by Him whose “hand is 
stretched out upon all the nations.” 

Prominent among the special phenomena of 
the day, are the increased facilities for the propa- 
gandism of any universal principles, be they so- 
cial or political, human or divine—be they such 
as shall bless, or shall blight the world. 

To the material facilities in the form of steam 
and electricity, I need not allude. I may re- 
mark, however, that it is the discovery of this 
decade, through the American and Austrian 
wars, that railroads must revolutionize military 
science ; that the strategy and tactics in which 
these are not factors are effete; that nations 
must build railroads, as they raise armies, 
urged to it by the instinct of self-preservation. 
This impulse and others will not spend them- 
selves, till these “lines are in all the earth.” 
“ Many shall run to and fro.” Increased inter- 
communication amongst men, according to 
Christianity, is to be a precursor of the preva- 
lence of common religious principles. 

The Philological facilities are not less remark- 
able. The free use of certain tongues, as of 
French at every coffee-house of Europe; Eng- 
lish at every quay of commerce; Urdu at every 
inn and bazaar of Hindustan, affords a medium 
of circulation for common principles, or such as 
may be of universal application. Dictionaries 
of every dialect, grammars of every speech, 
new methods of acquiring languages with facili- 
ty and with accuracy, afford to every species- of 
propagandism an opportunity to repeat the phe- 
nomena of Pentecost, and have men marvel and 
say: “ How hear we every man in our own 
tongue wherein we were born?” Distance and 
diversity of dialect are no longer obstacles to 
the dissemination of world-wide principles. 

The Ethnological facilities must not be over- 
looked. I hold that the phenomena of Pente- 
cost contained in kernel the profoundest  philos- 
ophy of propagandism, and that the power 
which desires the dissemination of common 
principles should, if it be within its command, 
tone down, and shade off tribal distinctions. 

I need not trace the multiplication of races 
by virtue of non-intercourse between large 
bodies of people in the early stages of the world, 
nor state that if you reverse the phenomena, 
you reverse the result, or, as Dr. Carpenter has 
it in his Human Physiology: “That the in- 
creasing admixture of races in our day tends to 
a fusion of the varieties and a return to a com. 
mon type.” I need scarcely allude to the ex- 
tent to which increased intercourse has worn on 
local and tribal distinctions in Europe. Lead- 
ing statesmen have been bold to state that Eu- 
rope must be reconstructed on principles of 
consanguinity—that not mountains and rivers, 
but blood; not geography, but ethnology must 





before long mark political lines. German and 
Italian unity may illustrate what is not an ac- 
cidental but rather a permanent tendency of in- 
creased communication to the aggregation of 
the races. It is only the larger ethnic circles 
that can long resist the abrasion of agencies at 
work in our times. 

“There were dwelling at Jerusalem devout 
men out of every nation under heaven,” to wit- 
ness the inauguration of Christianity’s new 
phase of faith; and this representative blending 
of the peoples is claimed as prophetic of the 
plan of Providence for the spread of common 
religious tenets. 

Having shown these facilities for the spread 
of common principles, it may not be amiss to 
show that there is a tendency toward a common 
faith in religious matters. Says De Tocque- 
ville: “ Amongst the laws which rule human 
societies there is one that seems to be more 
precise and clear in its workings than all others. 
If men are to remain civilized, or are to become 
so, the art of associating together must grow 
and increase. Men associate to give entertain- 
ments, to found establishments for education, to 
build inns, to construct churches, to diffuse 
books, and to send missionaries to the antipo- 
des.” 

‘To-day, coal-heavers and tinkers, bricklayers 
and needlewomen, indigo-planters, lawyers, and 
artists, are all organized. This principle of as- 
sociation must keep pace with civilization. 

Take this in connection with the foregoing 
items about intercourse, and hear De Tocque- 
ville again: “It seems evident that the more 
the barriers are removed which separate nation 
from nation amongst mankind, and citizen from 
citizen amongst a people, the stronger is the bent 
of the human mind, as if by its own impulse, 
toward an only and an all powerful Being, dis- 
pensing equal laws in the same manner to 
every man.” 

He would have us believe that men irresisti- 
bly are finding out that they have common in- 
terests, and that whensoever they come to this 
conclusion in concerns of this life, they naturally 
conclude the same relative to the life hereafter. 
That whensoever, and by just as much as they 
find that common laws govern their relations to 
time, that then, and by just that much, they are 
led to believe that common laws, from a com- 
mon law-giver, govern them in their relations 
to an hereafter. 

It so turns out, in our day, that in all de- 
partments of human inquiry, the best thinkers 
are searching after laws, and after universal laws. 
Philology must not only discover to us the laws 
of each language, but also those of all relatively 
to each other. Ethnology, Theology, Anato- 
my, assume the forms of comparative sciences. 
Jurisprudence must not only declare the prin- 
ciples which should govern a people, but must 
disclose political principles of wider applica- 
tion, and it eliminates International Law. 

Now, it is not within the gift of God to man 
that he shall be able to so divorce one part of 
his being from another part of it, as to be keen 
in his inquiry for common principles in all other 
branches of inquiry, and not be so in regard to 
religious principles as well. 

There is a moral impulse which eludes all 
human interference, and possesses all the 
requisites to produce an irresistible revolution, 
which to-day gives mankind a bent to become of 
a common faith. 

“ | know, without a special revelation, that the 
planets move in their orbits traced by the Crea- 
tor’s finger.” “The events of the age are provi- 
dential facts, which assume all the characteris- 
tics of a divine decree.” It is no longer a ques- 
tion about the permanence or otherwise of Race 
religions. It is fixed as fate, that a multiplicity 
of faiths must cease, and that the solitary ques- 
tion which will ere long remain for the con- 
sideration of mankind is, as to what common 
faith it will elect. 

The world is governed in the interest of some 
common religion ; a religion which shall know 
neither clime, nor zone, nor isothermal line, but 
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the knowledge of which “ shall cover the earth 
as the waters do the face of the great deep.” 


NEWS ITEMS. 

A very important invention for substituting crude 
petroleum in the place of coal in steam navigation, 
was tested on the Government steamship Palos, in 
Boston Harbor on the 14th ult. Steam was got up 
in twenty-five minutes, and the ship sailed a distance 
of twenty-five nautical miles in one hour and fifty- 
five minutes, though built as an eight-knot boat, 
consuming but four barrels of oil. Two Government 
engineers were on board and expressed themselves 
surprised at the results obtained, which can hardly 
tail, when the new apparatus is perfected, of cre- 
ating a great revolution in river and ocean steam 
navigation. : 

Tue American Atlantic Cable Telegraph Com- 
pany of New York city, incorporated about a year 
ago, are, it is said, making vigorous efforts to perfect 
its arrangements for a new line between Europe and 
America, by way of Bermuda and the Azores, hav- 
ing its Western terminus at some point on the coast 
of the United States, and its Eastern at Lisbon. 


On Friday, the 2ist inst., the President, accom- 
panied by Secretary Seward, Postmaster-General 
Randall and others, left Washington for a visit to 
Boston, to attend the dedication of the new Masonic 
Temple in that city. He went by way of New 
York, New Haven, Hartford, and Springfield, and 
arrived in Boston on Saturday afternoon. On Mon- 
day the new Masonic Temple was formally dedicat- 
ed. On Tuesday he was received with due formal- 
ity at the State House, by Gov. Bullock and staff 
and the city authorities; the President visited Bun- 
ker Hill monument the same day. On Wednesday 
he left Boston, returning by the same route he came. 
At the Connecticut State line he was met very cor- 
dially by Gov. English, who accompanied him to 
Hartford, where the hospitalities of the city were ten- 
dered to him by Mayor Chapman. The President and 
his party were conducted to the Senate Chamber in 
the Capitol, where they were addressed by the Hon. 
E. H. Hyde, President of that body. On arriving at 
New Haven the Presidential party were escorted to 
the City Hall, where complimentary speeches were 
exchanged between the President, the Mayor, Gov, 
English, Secretary Seward and others. 


Tue Surratt Trial is still in progress at Washing- 
ton. The testimony of the witnesses examined du- 
ring the past week has been chiefly in relation to the 
attack on Secretary Seward, the pursuit and capture 
of Booth and Harold, and the arrest of Mrs. Surratt 
and Payne. On the 26th inst., Gen. Grant appeared 
as a witness in court, creating quite a flutter among 
the spectators. : 

A session of Congress in July is now determined 
upon. It is said that Mr. Johnson will deliver no 
Presidential message, nor communicate officially 
with Congress until that body has made known its 
plans and purposes. 

Tue New York Constitutional Convention is still 
in session at Albany. Among the resolutions was 
-one “allowing female suffrage whenever a majority 
of the women of the State of lawful age shall, by a 
vote, express their desire for it.” 


FOREIGN. 

On the 22d ult., startling intelligence was _re- 
ceived from Rome. It was reported that 200 armed 
men had thrown themselves into the city, with the 
intention it was supposed, of proclaiming a Repub- 
lic. The desperate attempt failed, however, and 40 
of the revolutionists were thrown into prison. 

Ir is stated that the Sultan has acceded to the pro- 
position of the European Powers for a Joint Com- 
mission to inquire into the grievances and demands 
of the people of Candia. 

Prrsce Napo.eon is to be President of a Con- 
gress which is to assemble for the purpose of fixing a 
uniform standard of gold and silver coinage in Eu- 
Tope. 

Gex. Santa Anna, of Mexican celebrity, sailed 
from New York on board the Virginia on May 22, 
and reached Vera Cruz on the 34 ult. By order of 


the U. 8. Consul, he was not permitted to land for 
fear his presence would create disturbance and in- 
terfere with the arrangement made to surrender Vera 
Cruz to the Liberals. On the 5th, Santa Anna set 
sail for Sisal, Yucatan, where he arrived on the 11th 
ult. Shortly after coming to anchor, the Virginia 


was boarded by Capt. Romero, a Mexican officer, 
who took Santa Anna by force and conveyed him to 
the shore. Capt. Deaken of the Virginia, was 
obliged to yield up his poleenanes. as three Mexican 
cakeae lying in the harbor had trained their guns 
upon him, and were ready to open fire upon his ves- 
sel in the event of his refusing to comply with Capt. 
Romero’s demand. It is feared that Santa Anna 
will be shot by the Liberals. 


SWEDENBORG A DIOTREPHIAN. 


A book has recently been published in En- 
gland in which an attempt is made to show that 
Swedenborg was insane. It contains a good 
many anecdotes and incidents that have appeared 
in the biographies of the Swedish sage previous- 
ly published; but the following account of his 
eccentric action in the streets of London is new : 

“ He pulled off his clothes, rolled himself in 
very deep mud, and then distributed money 
among the crowd which had gathered. In this 
condition he was found by the Swedish Envoy’s 
footman, and taken home ‘ very foul with dirt.’ 
Brockmer then took him to a lodging near Dr. 
Smith’s to which he walked very quietly, and 
when there asked for a tub of water and six 
towels, and locked himself in an inner room. 
As it was feared he would hurt himself, the 
door was forced, and he was found washing his 
feet. He asked for six more towels. Mr. 
Brockmer took the precaution of leaving six 
men in charge of the poor enthusiast, who, he 
says, for some time believed himself to be the 
Messiah.” —New Albany Commercial. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

C. W., N. Y.—Your mind seems to be at work in 
an interesting way, and we shall be glad to hear 
from you. Your communication, however, is not 
just fitted for our use. 

W. I, I.—Dr. T. 8. Nichols’s book on “ Mar- 
riage” is now out of print. Our agency in New 
York, may he able to get you a copy at the second- 
hand bookstores. . 

P. 8., Ind.—The Crrcunar has been sent to you 
regulurly. 

A. R., N. Y.—You have our thanks, for trying to 
write for us. 


THE WILD FLOWERS OF CONNECTICUT. 
SEEN BY A LADY, 
During the Week ending June 29, 1867. 


Pyrola chlorantha, Small Pyrola. 
Chimaphila umbellata, Pipsissewa. 
Rosa lucida, Dwarf Wild Rose. 
Leontodon autumnale, Hawkbit. 


Verbascum Thapsus, 
Sambucus Canadensis, 


Common Mullein. 
Common Elder. 


Trifolium arvense, Rabbit-foot Clover. 
Maruta Cotula, May-weed. 
Arabis Canadensis, Sickle-pod. 


Apocynum androsemifolium, Spreading Dogbane. 


Monotropa uniflora, Indian Pipe. 
Hypericum perforatum, Common 8t. John’s-wort. 
Erigeron annuum, Sweet Scabious. 
Rumex obtusifolia, Bitter Dock. 
Galium trifidum, Small Bedstraw. 


Chamelirium luteum, 
Trifolium agrarium, 


Blazing Star. 
Yellow or Hop-Clover. 





Erigeron strigosum, Daisy Fleabane. 
Cornus paniculata, Panicled Cornel. 
Rhus typhina, Staghorn Sumach. 
Plantago major, Common Plantain. 
Cirewa Lutetiana, Enchanter’s Nightshade. 
Rumex sanguineus, Bloody-veined Dock. 
Physalis visecsa, Ground Cherry. 
Calystegia sepium, Hedge Bindweed. 
Ceanothus Americanus, New Jersey Tea. 
Lilium Philadelphicum, Wild Orange-red Lily. 
Lobelia spicata, 

Vitis cordifolia, Winter or Frost Grape. 





Standing Announcements: 


THE ONEIDA COMMUNITY, 

Is an Association living in Lenox, Madison Co., N. Y., four 
miles from Oneida Depot. Number of members, 210. Land, 
589 acres. Business, Horticulture and Manufactures. Theol- 
ogy, Perfectionism. Sociology, Bible Communism. 

WALLINGFORD COMMUNITY. 

Branch of 0. C., at Wallingford, Conn., one mile west of de- 
pot. Number of members, 45. Land, 228 acres. Business, 
Horticulture and Printing the Circuar. 

NEW YORK AGENCY. 

Branch of 0. C., at 3835 Broadway, N.Y. Room 9. 

of members, 10. Business, Commerce. 
NEW HAVEN FAMILY. 

Branch of 0. C., at 82 Howe street, New Haven,Conn. Wum- 
ber of members, 9. Business, boarding of students from the 
Communities. 


Number 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 

The 0. C. and branches are not “ Free Lovers” in the poplar 
sense of the term. They call their social system Compiex Mar- 
RIAGE, and hold to freedom of love only within their own fami- 
lies, subject to free criticism and the rule of Male Continence. 

ADMISSIONS. 

Members are admitted to the 0. C. and branches, after sufii- 
cient acquaintance ; but not on mere application or profession 
of sympathy. Whoever wishes to join, must first secure confi- 
dence by deeds. The present accommodations of the Commu- 
nities are crowded; and large accessions will be impossible till 
new Communities are formed. 


STEEL TRAPS. 

Eight sizes and descriptions, suitable for catching House 
Rats, Muskrats, Mink, Fox, Otter, Beaver, the Black and Grizzly 
Bear, are made by the Oneida Community, Oneida, New York, 
of whom they may be purchased, or of the Community Agency, 
335 Broadway, New York. Descriptive list and price-list sent 
free on application. 


TRAVELINC-BAGCS. 

The Oneida Community manufacture a great variety of Gen- 
tlemen’s and Ladies’ Traveling-bags and Satchels, Noyes’ Lunch 
Bags, &c. Samples may be seen and orders will be taken at 
the 0. C. N. Y. Branch, 335 Broadway, N. Y. Descriptive price- 
list sent on application. 


PRESERVED FRUITS AND VECETABLES. 

Strawberries, Black, Red and Orange Raspberries, Cherries, 
Huckleberries, Plums, Peaches, Pears, Pine-Apples, Quinces, in 
quart bottles and quart cans, with syrup—Tomatoes, Sweet 
Corn, Peas, String-Beans, and Pie Fruits, in cans—are put up in 
quantities for sale by the Oneida Community. Orders will be 
received at the Community, or at their office, 335 Broadway, 
N.Y. Descriptive price-list sent on application. 





JELLIES. 

The following kinds of jellies have been put up the past sea- 
son in pint and half-pint tumblers by the Oneida Community : 
Strawberry, Currant, Blackberry, Quince, Crap-Apple, Plum, 
Peach, Black, Red and Orange Raspberry, Cherry, Lemon, Grape, 
and Pine-Apple. Orders will be received at the Community, or 
at their office, 335 Broadway, New York. 





SEWINC-SILK 
Of our own manufacture (Willow Place Works); also of vari- 
ous brands and descriptions, in wholesale quantities for sale 
by the 0. C. N. Y. Branch, 335 Broadway, New York. 





0. C. PURCHASING ACENCY. 
NO. 3835 BROADWAY, NEW-YORK, (P. 0. Pox, 6796.) 

This Agency buys goods of all kinds for those who cannot 
afford to come to the city, or those to whom shopping is a bore. 
We charge not more than five per cent. commission in any 
case, often much less, and sometimes not any, according to the 
kind and quantity of goods ordered, and our opportunities of 
obtaining discount. Send moncy enongh with your orders, 
and we will return any surplus, or, if you prefer, will keep it 
and allow you four per cent. on it till the next order. 





PICTURES. 

The following Photographic views of the Oncida Community 
can be furnished on application; viz: The Community Bnild- 
ings; Buildings and Grounds; Rustic Summer-House and 
Group: Bag-Bee on the Lawn—size of pictures 8 inches by 10— 
price 75cents. Various stereoscopic views of the Buildings and 
Groups and Grounds 7an be furnished for 40centseach. Views, 


carte de visite size, 25 cents each. Any of the above will be 
sent by mail, post paid, on receipt of the pricenamed. Address, 
Oneida Community, Oneida, N. Y. 





PUBLICATIONS. 


Hanp-Book or Tue Ongipa Community; with a Sketch of its 
Foupder. and an Outline of its Constitution and Doctrines. 
72 pp. octavo. Price, 35 cents for single copy; $3.50 per 
dozen. 

SALVATION FROM SIN, THE END OF CHRISTIAN FatTH; an octavo 
pamphlet of 48 pages; by J. H. Noyes. Price, 25 cts. for sin- 
gle copy, or $2.00 per dozen. 

Mate Contrvence; o7 Self-Control in Sexual Intercourse. A Let- 
ter of Inquiry answered by J. H. Noves. Price, 50 cts. perdoz. 

Back Vorumes or THE “ CixrcuLar,” unbound. 
volume, or sent (post paid) by mail, at $1.75. 
[The above worke are for sale at thie office.] 


Price, $1.50 per 





